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THE ALDINE. 



LITERATURE. 

Dr. J. G. Holland's poem, " The Mistress of the Manse," 
has deserved an earlier notice at our bands than we have been able 
to accord it, in the press of other matter.not so easily "laid over" 
as the quiet and unpretending book-review. The book has de- 
served. early recognition, from all who read — not only for its in- 
trinsic merit, but because the assistance of all the world is due, in 
the effort to help any writer in the path best for himself and most 
beneficial to his fellow-men. Now there is no doubt whatever that 
Dr. Holland, called upon to declare " the faith that is in him," as 
to the walk in. literature which he can best fill, all surrounding 
circumstances being equal, wotdd state at once that his pride lay 
in his novels, with perhaps a reasonable proportion remaining to 
his editorship : that, meanwhile, he had a very moderate opinion, 
comparatively, of his poems, a mere relaxation, so-so, good 
enough, and so on. Meanwhile, the fact is, we fancy, that the 
novels of this writer range along on that indefinable line between 
bad and respectable, so vexatious to the world of readers, and so 
little capable of producing any lasting feme for tjieir author, what- 
ever they may be able to do in the way of earning him the bread 
of sale and devoiument. And, also meanwhile, he is a true poet — 
one of the very truest, in spite of the fashion which seems to have 
arisen among the flippant and been adopted by many of those who 
should be capable of better things — the fashion of styling " Tim- 
othy Titconib " a mere wordy rhymester, .only a few removes above 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, and entirely off the plane of the very 
lowest of the immortals. The author of "Bitter-Sweet" and 
" Kathrina " not only deserves something better than this, in the 
way of classification, but he deserves a very high place among 
true poets — among that immortal choir, not too many in number, 
who have dared to sing at once ably, earnestly, purely, and clearly. 
This in a day when, whatever the other temptations, the induce- 
ment to be arrogantly mystical, and to wrap abstruse nonsense in 
swelling words, has been even greater than that to outrage at once 
the fetters of rhyme, the recognized laws of versification, and the 
dictates of decency. From the beginning, this writer, as a poet 
(and not less, by the way, as a prose writer), has been pure. From 
the beginning, also, he has been intelligible. Thousands of homes 
have been rendered happier, and their occupants wiser, through 
the pleasant teachings and gentle ministrations of " Bitter- 
Sweet;" and not one, it is pleasant to say, has been thereby 
befogged or reduced to admiration without understanding: very 
high praise is intended to be conveyed in the two assertions, though 
to a large class of the adherents of the Satanic and the Mythical 
schools, the very opposite must be involved. All honor to the 
author that he still remains both pure and intelligible — that in the 
" Mistress of the Manse" he forswears no old gods nor adopts the 
worship of any new ones, however popular. It is a sweet, sad 
little story, breathing, necessarily,' more of domestic life as it 
should be than as it is, and yet near enough to absolute truth to 
come very close to the instructed feeling. Its faith is early de- 
clared, in the assertion that 

" This great word, all words above. 

Including, yet defying all — 
Soft as the crooning of a dove 

And strong as the Archangel's call -^ 
Means only this — means only Ime I " 

It has no plot — literally none ; though of plan and purpose it is 
by no means deficient. The' minister wooes and wins a sweet 
young bride. He takes her home — she thus becoming the " Mis- 
tress of the Manse "-(iii a borrowing of an old Scotch phrase for 
the parsonage, anticipated by Hawthorne, and thus already clas- 
sical). Disappointments come — disappointments of feeling, prin- 
cipally: the minister's wife discovers that there are heart-burnings 
and disappointments when as yet only two have come into the 
bouse. One day she finds the path of peace in the path of duty — 
picking^ up a ragged and uncleanly waif and weaving that duty 
around her. Seldom is a biblical story more sweetly paraphrased 
than in the litde song, growing out of this finding, and rather 
crooned than sung by her who has been thus fortunate : 

." Poor little wafer of silver I 

More precious to me than its cost 1 
It was from of both image and legend. 

But priceless because it was lost. 
My chamber I carefully swept ; 
1 hunted, and wondered, and wept ; 
And I found it at last with a cry : 
' Oh, dear little jewel,' said I ; 
And I washed it with tears, all the day ; 
Then I kissed it, and put it away. 

" Poor little lamb of the sheepfold I 

Unlovely and feeble it grew ; 
But it wandered away to the mountains. 

And was fairer the further it flew. 
I followed with hurrying feet 
At the call of its pitiful bleat, 
And precious, with wonderful charms, 
I caught it at last in my arms, 
And bore it far back to its keep, 
And kissed it and put it to sleep. 

" Poor little vagrant from Heaven ! 
It wandered away from the fold. 
And its weakness and danger endowed it 
^ With value more precious than gold. 

Oh, happy the day when it came. 
And my heart learned its beautiful name I 
Oh, happy the hour when I fed 
The waif of the angels with bread, 
And the lamb that the shepherd had missed 
. Was sheltered and nourished and kissed I " 

Not less pure and perfect is the episode of Jehangire and Nour- 
mahal — a thing of exquisite beauty, the length of which only 
prevents copying it in this connection, and the manner of which 
quite equals anything from that prince of Oriental relators, Leigh 
Htmt. There is another lyric, however, not liable to the same ob- 
jection as to length, and which we must quote — the more inevita- 
bly, as some wiseacres have already done it the honor to designate 
itas "nonsense." Soitis— delicious nonsense, as a lullaby should 
be : as truly delicious nonsense, as the quips and cranks of Shak- 
speare's clowns-are " admirable fooling." What does it mean ? 
Nothing, probably : as addressed to a baby, what could or should 
anything mean, except sweet sound and the probability of some 
hidden expression of affection ? And who will give us any abso- 



lute "meaning," as possible to be deduced from either of admit- 
tedly the two sweetest modern lyrics in the language : the " Bugle 
Song" of Tennyson, or his " Break, break, break?" But to the 
lullaby itself, which is its own best excuse and mison d'etre : 

" Rockaby, lullaby, bees in the clover ! — 
Crooning so drowsily, crying so low — 
Rockaby, lullaby, dear little rover I 
Down into wonderland — 
Down to the underland — 

Go, oh go i , 
Down into wonderland go ! 

Rockaby, lullaby, rain on the clover ! 

Tears' on the eyelids that waver and weep I 
Rockaby, lullaby, — bending it over ! 
Down on the mother-world, 
Down on the other world, 

Sleep, oh sleep ! 
Down on the mother-world sleep ! 

, Rockaby, lullaby, dew on the clover I 

Dew on the eyes that will sparkle at dawn 1 
Rockaby, lullaby, dear little rover I 
Into the stilly world — 
Into the lily-world. 

Gone, oh gone ! 
Into the lily-world, gone 1 " 

It is to be regretted ihat the after-joys of the Mistress could not 
have remained unclouded, or that some other mode of marring 
them could not have been found, than in that ever-recurring 
" going away to the war," which has grown insufferably tiresome, 
now that the work is done and all the glamour worn away from the 
manner of its doing. But no fault can well be found with the 
poet, even for this choice, as we have no doubt still to endure at 
least a quarter of a centiuy of such reminiscences, before romance 
and poetry become half as tired, of them as are already the body 
of readers. We have to say, again, that, taken all in all, the 

Mistress of the Manse " is not only a good poem but a noble 
one, giving the writer strong support in maintaining high position 
already worthily won, if it tends to lift him no higher than that 
eminence. . 

Two books of mark came to ik at once from J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia, which accordingly deserve to be vmtten of in 
the same connection, and the more assuredly so because they form 
a part of what we can not but regard as having been an excep- 
tionally excellent, whole. We refer to " Malcolm," the new novel 
by George Macdonald, which has been for some time running in 
Lippincott' s Magazine, and "The New Hyperion," which has 
been accompanying in the same publication. George Macdonald 
has certainly never before written anything so powerful, and at the 
same time so truly and broadly Scottish, as "Malcolm" — the 
characters of Malcolm himself. Miss Horn, the poor Mad Laird, 
the harridan Mrs. Catanach, Dimcan, Lady Florimel, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, little Phemie, Graham, Lord Lossie, and indeed nearly all 
concerned, being limned at once with a force and faithfulness truly 
wonderful, — and the only possible dissatisfaction being the sense 
that the whole is by no means yet told or understood. In a different 
way, nearly as much may be said of " The New Hyperion," which 
is understood to be from the pen of a New York journalist of repute 
(for this occasion, Edward Strahan), and which certainly carries 
the reader over the great route of German and Rhineland travel 
("from Paris to Marly, by way of the Rhine"), with inimitable 
drollery and much skill at scenery and character-painting, the 
delight being materially added to by" the perfect wealth of illustra- 
tions by Gustave Dor4,crowding every page and giving form alike 
to sober scenery and droll adventure. Not the least remarkable 
feature of this book is the adoption of the Longfellowian pseudo- 
nym of " Paul Flemming," and the quasi-romance quasi-merriment 
thence derived. It may be going beyond the province of legitimate 
criticism, to say so much, but we are disposed to go all the distance 
of saying (referring to the " exceptionally excellent whole "), that 
we have never chanced to meet any monthly magazine, on either 
continent, quite as uniformly good throughout, as Lippincott's, 
during the progress through it of these two books, especially with 
a third element of mark added, in the " Three Feathers " of Wil- 
liam Black. Messrs. Lippincott and Mr. Editor John Foster Kirke 
may divide this compliment between them, as they list and as 
they may feel themselves entitled to do. Meanwhile, we wish them 
and the reading public many more such novels as " Malcolm," and 
many more such delightfully whimsical books of travel as " The 
New Hyperion." 

Horace Walpole's wish in literary setting, " a rivulet of text in 
a meadow of margin," is very nearly carried out in " Treasure 
Trove," an octavo which comes without the name of any author, 
and without any other publishing imprint than that which seems to 
belong to the printers — E. L. Freeman & Co., Central Falls, R. I. 
In most regards it is a very elegant specimen of the typographical 
art, the ruled pages, attractive head and tail pieces, and all the 
minutiae being very tasteful, even to the extent of making the orna- 
mental letters heading the stanzas, endurable if not pleasing. The 
etchings, however, are by no means worthy of the type-work ; and 
the one circle, which may or may not be meant for Indian hiero- 
glyphics, would not have been the worse for some hint of its mean- 
ing. The true lover of fine book-making, too, will wonder why heav- 
ily toned paper should have been employed in a part of the volume, 
and much lighter toned, almost white, in the remainder. With 
these blemishes noted, the book is really a very handsome one, 
and quite worthy of the trouble and cost which have evidently been 
expended upon it in a manner a little bizarre. As a literary work, 
many more words would be necessary to convey any idea of what 
is quite as bizarre, to the extent of being almost a medley. It is cut 
up into parts and divisions, v/ith a recklessness not a little confus- 
ing; and the number of short musical bars, introductory sonnets, 
and other things of the character, make it little else than kaleidos- 
copic in general effect. The principal divisions seem to be three : 
"Treasure Trove" proper, "The Dead Maiden," and "Gage 
and Guerdon," while the subdivisions are literally nutnberless. 
Through the whole there runs side by side scholarship and oddity, 
with much power included; and we can well imagine that there 
was in the mind of the writer a much more clearly defined purpose 
than he has managed to make apparent to the comprehension of 
the reader. What, since the days of the most crazily magnificent 
of men, Beckford, of "Caliph Vathek," could ever compare with 



this fancy of what the speaker in " Treasure Trove " would have 
huddled together in one literal omnium gatherum of a palace, after 
the coming home of those ships for which we are all waiting? 
Hear him, and be 5ad, ye who have fancied that you had desires 
and aspirations : 

" Now, for the world may I possess the earth. 
In that rich palace which, Aladdin-like, ' 

Shall rise in joy to benefit mankind. 
Holding the works of all chalcographers 
For all men's study, rich no more than poor. 
Men will aspire, and I will lend them aid. 
Owning with them those costly books of art 
Of those old masters, rarer than their feme. 
Proof-print engraving from the earliest time : 
Musee FranQais and Royal, without press, 
The Houghton Gallery, Florence, priceless gems, 
The Liber 'Veritatis, works of truth. 
The Liber Studlorum, Turner's gift. 
The dilletante publications, worlS of Bartsch, 
Of Ottley, Mengs, 'Visconti, Winckelmann. 
Writers in art, its history, theory, 
Tuerdanck and Der Weiss Konig, Durer, too, 
True Albert Durer, I would have all his. 
And Luke of Leyden, and the Sadelers, 
Nanteuil, vrith Louis' portrait, size of life, 
Edelinck and Drevet, Marc Antonio, 
Of Italy ; of Italy I I shall see the land I 
Callot, Ostade, great Rembrandt, stingy god I 
I'll own a Christ-proof of the healing one. 
The hundred-guilder piece, Sharp, Waterloo, 
WooUett and Strange, and Wiele, Fiquet Schmidt, 
Of Longhi Morghen, Eoclem, masters all — 
Enough, enough ! " 

So we should say ! — quite enough, if there were to remain more 
than two persons in the' world. It is notable that the longing soul 
has not expressed any desire after all the Elzevirs, or even after all 
the Aldines, which would certainly be necessary as letter-press 
accompaniment to that catalogue ; and we must accept this omis- 
sion as proof of the general impression that in THE Aldine of the 
present day, all the old is so dwarfed in excellence as to make an- 
tiquarianism in that direction impolitic. But we pause' here, to 
take breath, and to own that the more we think of the whole work 
the more mystified we grow. It is certainly a wonderful commin- 
gling, displaying rare command of both thought and language, 
but creating the impression of a willful waste of rich material, 
through lack of plan or utter disregard of outlay. Some day we 
hope to read it, consecutively : when that day comes, we may have 
something more to say of what now creates the impression of a 
species of verbal museum rather than a mere book made after the 
ordinary manner of men. 

The well-known English art publication. The Portfolio, con- 
cluded its fifth volume with December, 1874, and opened its sixth 
with January, 1875, the American management in the hands of Mr. 
J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, in connection with the London pub- 
lishing house of Seeley, Jackson & Halliday, Fleet Street. It needs 
scarcely to be said that the publication commends itself to lovers 
of art, on both sides of the Atlantic, with a force materially added 
to by the high names represented in it, and not impaired by the 
cost necessarily involved. As many of the readers of The Aldine 
must be aware, but as necessarily some of them are ignorant. The 
Portfolio makes etching its specialty — the love for that peculiar 
branch of art, in England, being only less general than that in 
France, where it may be said to reign paramount over all other 
forms of reproduction, and where the Society d'Eaux Fortes (Aqua 
Fortis or Etching Club) holds position quite beside the body of 
highest recognized artists. Etching has as yet reached only a sec- 
ondary position in America, the specialty being scarcely followed 
as a profession, and very few of our painters reproducing their own 
picttures (as did George L. Brown his noble painting of the " Bay 
and Harbor of New York," painted for the Prince of Wales) with 
the etching-needle. When it assumes a more prominent position 
among us, that result must be very materially brought about 
through education of taste in that direction, by the dissemination of, 
such works as The Portfolio. Among the veritable gems of the 
volume for 1874, are the magnificent " Rembrandt," from his own 
painting (in the National Gallery), etched by Waltner ; " Elizabeth 
of 'Valois," from Antonio Moro, etched by Jacquemart, and with a 
finish in jewels and drapery really wonderful; "Burial at Sea," 
after Turner, etched by Brunet-Debaines ; " The Wife of Scnver- 
ius," after Franz Hals, etched by Didier; " Girl from Anacapri," 
after F. Leighton, R. A., etched by Wise; " Ruined Castle on a 
Lake," after Cuyp, etched by Brunet-Debsunes ; "The Child Mi- 
randa," after F. W. Burton, also etched by Wise; " The Tailor," 
after Moroni, etched by Le Rat; "Old House at Cochem," by 
Ernest George ; " Philip I'V. of Spain," after Velasquez, etched by 
Rajon ; " Portrait of a Lady," after Sir Joshua Reynolds (perhaps 
the best hair that we have ever seen in an etching), also etched by 
Rajon ; " Low Tide," after Chintreuil, etched by Martial ; " Fight- 
ing Bulls," after J. Ward, etched by Wise ; " The Fighting T^m^ 
raire," after Turner, etched by Rajon ; " Portrait of Rembrandt," 
etched by Massaloff (said to be an amateur, but his work fully equal 
to anything in the collection) ; " Spring," by Hedouin, (matchless 
in the delicate grace of manipulation — the face and hair of the 
more distant female especially) ; "A Breton Peasant," by Legros; 
" Banquet of the Civic Guard," after F. Hals, etched by Unger; 
and the " Fort of Andreselles," by 'Vaillant. Many minor etchings 
accompany ; and the interest of the volume is materially added to 
by a series of illustrations of old features in Winchelsea, Rye, 
Romney, etc. ; by those charming serial papers, " The Sylvan 
Year," from the pen of the editor, P. G. Hamerton; and by other 
papers of merit, proving that there is one art publication other than 
The Aldine awake to the fact that while presenting the very 
highest excellence in illustration, something else than the driest of 
art details are necessary for securing corresponding literary cele- 
brity. We could virish nothing. better to the cause of art in Amer- 
ica, than a somewhat vrider dissemination of The Portfolio than it 
is likely to attain : first, because in securing it the patrons would 
undoubtedly be benefited to the full extent of their outlay : and 
second, that in the acquisition some of them would learn the cost 
involved in the production of any meritorious art publication, and 
the consequent cheapness with which they have been supplied with 
their home favorite ! 
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